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1.—THE ANGLO-FRENCH NAVAL COMPROMISE. 


QO* July 30th Sir Austen Chamberlain made a statement in the 
House of Commons which attracted little attention at the 

time, but which, in the light of after events, has taken on an 
importance which it would be difficult to exaggerate. Referring to 
the fact that the question of disarmament “* was raised in connection 
with the American treaty on the renunciation of war,” he said (in 
reply to a question as to what had been going on in the Preparatory 
Commission) that no definite date had yet been fixed for the meeting 
of the Commission, but, “‘ as has been publicly announced, conversa- 
tions have been proceeding between ourselves and the French with 
the hope of reducing the difference between us, indeed in the hope 
of finding some compromise upon which we could both agree, and 
which we might then submit to the Powers and, perhaps, by our 
proposals, facilitate progress in the Commission. Those conversations 
have been successful between the French and ourselves, and I am 
about to communicate to the other principal naval Powers the 
compromise at which we have arrived, with the hope that it may be 
acceptable to them also, and that thus a great obstacle to progress 
will have been removed and a step made in advance. Until those 
proposals have been communicated to the other Governments I do 
not like to say more about them.” 

In reply to a question whether these were purely naval proposals, 
the Foreign Secretary said, “Yes. The proposals I want to com- 
municate are dealing with the disagreements that arise in regard to 
the naval issue, in which, of course, we take a particular interest. 
Our Navy has always been the principal defence of our country, and, 
therefore, naval questions are the ones that interest us most, and it 
is upon them that we have been seeking to reconcile our differences, 
and this is the method of making progress.”’ 

The Foreign Secretary’s statement has been quoted at some 
length because the words he used are of considerable interest in the 
light both of the events which led up to the agreement with France 
of which he spoke, and of the facts which have come to light since. 

Nothing further was heard of the matter until August 30th, 
when Lord Cushendun made a statement at Geneva in which he 
explained that the compromise was “‘ not an agreement at all in the 
ordinary sense of the word, as applied to international negotiations 
resulting in an accord. It is not a treaty and it is not final.” He 
went on to describe the way in which it had arisen, as an outcome of 
the differences in the draft conventions put forward by the British 
and French Governments at the meeting of the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission in March, 1927. ‘‘ The Commission,” he said, 
‘* directed its endeavours to reconciling the two drafts and producing 
a single agreed text. There were several points on which there was, 
naturally enough, disagreement, but the most important from the 
British point.of view was the divergence of opinion between ourselves 
and the French regarding the principles on which naval disarmament 
might be approached. There is no question of figures or numbers of 
ships. That is for a later stage. The Commission was naturally 
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concerned with principles—a skeleton form to be filled in with actual 
figures by a subsequent disarmament conference. This disagreement 
between the French and ourselves for a considerable time prevented 
anything being done. The other nations ranged themselves, some on 
our side and some on the French, often substantially, if not exactly, 
agreeing with one or the other. 

“In principle the United States Government supported our view 
rather than that of the French. Various meetings of the Preparatory 
Commission sought a compromise which might produce agreement. 
At the meeting last March the French representative and I announced 
that certain conversations had been proceeding both here and in 
Paris, sometimes between Ministers and sometimes between experts, 
to see whether these divergences could be surmounted. Obviously the 
first step in reaching an agreed text must be agreement between the 
French and ourselves. This so-called agreement is nothing more or 
less than a solution of that particular difficulty. But obviously this 
can only be a first step. All the other nations concerned at Geneva 
must come into the agreement, otherwise the proposed convention 
falls to the ground . . . The agreement is simply for the purpose of 
securing a single text as between two draft conventions. There are 
only four or five short but very technical clauses, and the natural 
thing is to delay publication until the Governments most concerned 
have had an opportunity of considering their replies.” 


Lord Cushendun was right in calling attention to the fact that there _ 


was nothing new in the discussions that had been going on between the 
two countries. On March 22nd, 1928, in a speech before the Pre- 
paratory Commission, Count Clauzel, the French delegate, said that 
conversations were proceeding on certain delicate matters which had 
hitherto caused difficulties, and proposed, therefore, that the second 
reading of the draft convention on disarmament should be postponed 
until after these had terminated, since it would then be possible to 
resume its consideration in far more favourable conditions. ** The 
one condition of success,’ he continued, “‘is that these conversations 
should be carried on, not only between technical experts, but between 
Governments as well, and I am glad to say we are very far advanced 
in this path, and we do not anticipate there will be any very great 
delay before we are able to present you with some most satisfactory 
results.” 

It was understood at the time that the principal “‘ delicate matter ”’ 
to which Count Clauzel was referring was the question of the method 
of reckoning naval armaments, a radical divergence of opinion on 
this subject having been disclosed at the meeting of the Preparatory 
Commission in March, 1927. In order to understand the part that 
this difference between the two countries has played in the negotiations 
regarding disarmament and the limitation of armaments it is necessary 
to go back to the meeting of the first Preparatory Commission. 

It was on December 12th, 1925, that the Council of the League 
decided to establish a body to be known as the Preparatory Com- 
mission for the Disarmament Conference, which was to consist of 
delegates from the ten States represented on the Council* from the 
three great Powers which were not then members of the League, 

* France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Brazil, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Spain, 

Sweden and Uruguay. 
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Germany, the U.S.A. and Russia, and from certain other States 
whose geographical position or other circumstances gave them an 
especial interest in the question of disarmament, i.e., Bulgaria, 
Finland, Yugoslavia, Holland, Poland and Rumania. For various 
reasons which need not be gone into here the Preparatory Commission 
did not hold its first session until May 18th, 1926, and this was almost 
entirely taken up with the organisation of its work. Naval and 
military questions were to be dealt with by a Sub-Commission, (A) 
and in the debates held by this body during a series of meetings lasting 
up till September 9th the great difficulty of reconciling the conflicting 
views regarding disarmament were quickly brought to light. These 
concerned particularly the questions as to whether naval tonnage 
should be calculated globally or by categories, and as to whether 
trained reserves should be included in the figures of peace time 
military armaments. <A text of replies to a number of questions was, 
however, adopted by a majority vote, which in respect of the calcula- 
tion of naval tonnage was in favour of counting total tonnage figures 
only, leaving the various Governments to distribute this as they liked 
between the various classes of vessels—subject always, of course, to 
the limitations agreed to by the Washington Treaty in respect of 
capital ships and aircraft-carriers. 

The British delegates on the Commission were, however, in favour 
of a restriction of tonnage by categories, and this has been the policy 
of this country throughout. 

When the Assembly of the League met on September 6th, 1926, 
some disappointment was expressed that the Preparatory Commission 
had not made more progress, since it was hoped that the Disarmament 
Conference itself might be convened sometime during 1927. The 
Commission met again on September 22nd and sat until November 5th, 
when it produced a report enumerating the results of the technical 
investigations which had been carried out by the various sub-com- 
missions. The British Government considered that these had prepared 
the ground sufficiently to enable a definite step forward to be taken, 
and Lord Cecil went to Geneva in March, 1927, with instructions to 
submit to the Commission a draft convention for the limitation of 
armaments. This he did on March 21st, and on the next day an 
alternative draft was circulated to the members of the Commission 
by the French delegate. 

There were important points of difference between the two drafts + 
and they may, in fact, be said to have established the divergence of 
opinion between England and France as to the principles to be followed 
in limiting and reducing armaments which the conversations carried 
out this year aimed at reconciling. 

As regards naval disarmament the British proposals may best 
be summarised in the words used by Lord Cecil in his report, sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs after the conclusion 
of the session. The British delegate said: “‘ In regard to sea arma- 
ments the main method of limitation was agreed to, i.e., by tonnage, 
for the strength of the fleet depends primarily on the number and 
power of its ships. The three great maritime countries—America, 
Japan and ourselves—desired to apply the principles accepted at 





+ The text of these conventions is contained in the Report of the British 
Representative on the third session of the Preparatory Commission. C.M.D, 2888. 
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Washington to all classes of war vessels. That is to say, they proposed 
that there should be a limit in each class of warship, viz., battleships, 
cruisers, submarines, destroyers, ete., to the size of the individual 
ship, to the number of ships in the class, and to the calibre of the guns 
carried. There can be little doubt that this system of limitation is 
workable and effective. 

‘* France and Italy, together with several other powers, contended 
for a much greater liberty ; namely, that the limit to the fleet should 
be only to its total tonnage, and within that total each Power should 
be entitled to build as many or as few of each class of war-ship as 
they pleased, with a superior limit to the size of the largest ship and 
the largest gun, subject, however, to the preservation of the engage- 
ments entered into at Washington with regard to battleships, aireraft 
carriers and cruisers.” 

The British view was, and still is, that such a system of limitation 
might enable a Power to concentrate on some particular class of 
vessel, such as commerce destroyers, and so either obtain an unforeseen 
advantage over a rival, or start in a modified form a competition in 
naval armaments. The matter was discussed at great length, and 
eventually the French delegate put forward a compromise proposal 
which Lord Cecil was inclined to accept, and which, if followed up, 
would probably have obviated the necessity of making those sub- 
sequent attempts at reconciling the two views which resulted in the 
much discussed compromise. This was to the effect that each Power 
should state at the outset of the period governed by the treaty the 
amount of tonnage that it intended to devote to each class of warship, 
and that if any change in this programme was desired, a year’s notice 
would have to be given. This they contended would preclude all 
possibility of surprise, and Great Britain, with its superiority in 
speed of construction, would be amply protected. 

The British Government was, however, still of opinion that the 
system was unsound, and in particular did not wish to make any 
considerable change in the principles adopted at Washington. The 
result was that on this point no conclusion was reached, more 
especially since the Italian delegates declared that they could not 
accept even the French modification. 

On the subject of land armaments an important discussion took 
place, ending in a provisional agreement which is of special importance 
in view of the statement recently made in the press that the Anglo- 
French naval compromise includes a provision under which the British 
Government has agreed to exclude trained reserves from calculations 
of military armaments. According to Lord Cecil, the Commission 
was agreed that land armaments must be limited by limiting effectives, 
but a great deal of discussion took place as to how this number was 
to be estimated and what was to be done with regard to trained 
reserves. The British view may best be described in Lord Cecil’s 
words : “Since it is evident that a man who has just completed his 
training with the colours is at least as efficient as any of those who are 
still undergoing training, the British delegation contended that the 
real test was the number of men who could be put into the front line 
within, say, a week of the outbreak of war.” 

The French, on the other hand—and in this they were supported 
by most of the conscriptionist countries—maintained that it was 
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impossible to draw a line between those reserves which were sufficiently 
trained to take the field immediately, and those which would require 
some further training before they could be so employed, and in any 
case, they argued, if the number of men actually with the colours were 
limited that would automatically limit the trained reserves. 

As regards the latter point, a provisional agreement was, in effect, 
arrived at before the Commission rose, providing that in conscrip- 
tionist countries a limit should be put on the period of service with the 
colours, andin France, Parliament did in July, 1927, pass a law reducing 
the term of service from eighteen months to one year. It was also 
ugreed provisionally that the limitation should only apply to troops 
actually with the colours, but that there should be added a limitation 
of the proportion of ofiicers and non-commissioned officers to other 
ranks, so as to prevent any sudden expansion of an army beyond its 
nominal strength. Certain members of the Commission, of whom 
(ireat Britain was one, were, however, unwilling to accept this 
proposal, and it was adopted only provisionally, with reservations 
to that effect. 

To return to the question of the limitation of naval armaments, 
something further may be said of the French view, since it was 
elaborated at great length in the draft convention submitted to the 
Preparatory Commission, and it is to the attempt to reconcile it with 
that of this country that we owe the present naval compromise. The 
french thesis was based on the principle that land, sea and air 
armaments are interdependent; and that limitation of naval 
armaments should apply only to total tonnage and not to categories. 
Owing to this interdependence it was impossible, in French opinion, 
to deal with the various forms of armament separately, while, as 
already mentioned, the view as to military armaments was that the 
system of the composition and training of reserves ought not to be 
interfered with. 

In the discussions on naval limitation the British view was 
supported by the delegates of the United States and Japan, while 
Italy ranged herself on the side of France. In view of later develop- 
ments it is interesting to note that Mr. Hugh Gibson, the United 
States delegate, spoke most emphatically on the necessity of limiting 
tonnage by categories, and the divergence of opinion between the 
British and American views which was revealed during the meetings 
of the Three Power Conference in the following June is to be explained 
to some extent by the different interpretations placed on the word 
“ eategory ” by the two countries. In the United States’ view, all 
cruisers constituted one category, whereas the British delegation 
considered that large cruisers of 10,000 tons and carrying 8-inch guns 
possessed a power of offensive action which necessitated their being 
placed in a different category from smailer cruisers of say 6,000 or 
7,000 tons, mounting 6-inch guns only, which might be regarded as 
weapons of defence. It was on this point that the principal! dispute at 
the Coolidge Conference turned, but as France was not represented at 
that Conference it has only an indirect bearing on the negotiations 
which have been going on between Great Britain and France. Though 
indirect, however, it was an important one, as recent events have shown. 

Broadly speaking, the aim of the British Government, as expressed 
before both the Preparatory Commission and the Coolidge Conference, 
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has been to extend to all classes of vessels the principles adopted at 
Washington in 1922 for capital ships, that is, to limit the tonnage and 
gun calibre of cruisers of 10,000 tons and under, and of destroyers and 
submarines, and to restrict the number of ships in each class. This was 
also the policy of the United States Government, as set forth in so 
many words by Mr. Coolidge when issuing invitations to the Conference 
of June, 1927. This country has also more than once declared its 
willingness to develop the Washington principle in its present applica- 
tion to capital ships by restricting the maximum tonnage of all 
battleships in the future to 30,000 tons, prolonging their life from 
20 to 26 years, and reducing the maximum gun calibre to 13°5 inches. 

This latter proposal has not met with a good reception either in 
France or in the United States, but this is for reasons quite different 
from those which caused the dispute between this country and France 
which has so seriously hindered the work of the Preparatory Commission. 
Owing to the inability of the British Government to accept the 
compromise proposed in April, 1927, by the French delegate, the 
Commission made no progress with the negotiations on that particular 
point, and when it met again on November 30th, 1927, all other 
matters were overshadowed by the scheme put forward by the Soviet 
delegate, M. Litvinoff, for total disarmament and the abolition of all 
armies, navies and air forces. The radical differences of opinion 
revealed by the discussions in the previous spring and at the meetings 
of the Coolidge Conference in the summer also discouraged any 
attempts at dealing at close quarters with the details of naval 
limitation, and, in effect, the Commission closed its session without 
broaching the subject at all. 

The next meeting took place during March, 1928, and was chiefly 
noteworthy for the statement made by Count Clauzel, to which 
reference has been made at the beginning of this article, and to the 
proposal put forward by Lord Cushendun for a reduction in the 
maximum tonnage and gun calibre of capital ships—a re-statement, in 
fact, of that made by Mr. Bridgeman at the Coolidge Conference. 
Count Clauzel’s announcement attracted little attention at the time. 
The public memory is short, and was in any case more likely to be 
concerned with the differences between Great Britain and America 
which had prevented the success of the Coolidge Conference in August 
than with the Anglo-French dispute of the previous March. At the 
same time, to France the announcement was an important one, since 
that country’s naval policy is based on a programme of light forces 
ranging from the 10,000 ton cruiser with 8-inch guns to the submarine 
and torpedo-boat. This programme has already been fixed by law 
for some years ahead, so that any suggestion to alter it would probably 
meet with a good deal of opposition. As far as can be ascertained 
from the details, unofficially published, of the compromise which was 
arrived at last July, the French Government was to gain much more 
than she lost, since it succeeded in making good its point that cruisers 
of less than 10,000 tons and submarines of 600 tons or less should not 
be subject to limitation. It agreed to the British contention that 
10,000 ton cruisers should be limited, as well as large submarines, but 
in exchange for this, apparently, secured from the British Government 
an undertaking to support its attitude regarding trained military 
reserves, though, on this point no ofiicial pronouncement has yet been 
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made, either in confirmation or denial. The British Government, 
however, had its way in its “‘ insistence ” on dividing cruisers into two 
categories, and with this it appears to have been satisfied. The com- 
promise arrived at on this point was described in the following words :— 
“For 10,000 ton cruisers subject to limitation, an equal 
maximum tonnage should be allotted to all the Powers. In 
practice, each Power would undertake to build only up to a stated 
figure determined by its needs, during the period covered by the 

Convention.” 

The same rule was to apply to submarines, with the proviso that 
the limitation would not apply to them at all unless they were of over 
600 tons. 

_ Since it is one of the cardinal points in British naval policy that 
this country should not be prevented by any international engagements 
from possessing in commission a sufficient number of medium-sized 
cruisers (of, say, 6,000 or 7,000 tons, mounting 6-inch guns) to protect 
its 80,000 miles of Empire communications, it would seem, on the 
face of it, that the arrangement made with France was open to serious 
criticism only in respect of the concession made regarding the French 
trained army reserves. It must be admitted, however, that the 
positive advantages to be secured by this country are somewhat 
hard to find, since no one had any reason to anticipate that France 
would embark on a building programme of 10,000 ton cruisers on a 
large scale. 

No sooner had the terms of the compromise been divulged—in 
the Hearst newspapers in New York on September 21st—than they 
were greeted with a chorus of disapproval which has not yet died 
down. And the reason for this is to be found principally in the fact 
that they would seem to bring no advantage to Great Britain unless 
they are interpreted as securing the support of France for this country 
in its opposition to the attitude taken up by the United States at the 
Coolidge Conference. To explain this it will be necessary to refer 
to the differences between the two countries which prevented that 
Conference from achieving its object. 

On February 10th, 1927, Mr. Coolidge sent out invitations to 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan to attend a Conference to 
discuss the possibility of extending to cruisers and other auxiliary 
craft the limitations imposed on capital ships and aircraft carriers 
by the Washington Treaty of February 6th, 1922. France and 
Italy declined the invitation, but great Britain and Japan accepted, 
and the Conference accordingly met in Geneva, sitting from June 20th 
to August 4th,1927. The British delegation arrived there armed with 
a cut and dried proposal for a further development of the Washington 
principle as applied to capital ships, that is, for a further reduction 
of the maximum tonnage of these from 35,000 tons to 30,000 tons, 
for a reduction of the maximum gun calibre from 16-inch to 13°5-inch, 
and for a prolongation of their life from 20 to 26 years. 

The American delegation was somewhat taken aback, since it 
had come to Geneva anticipating only a discussion regarding the 
extension to smaller ships of the limitations already in force regarding 
battleships, but as the discussions progressed it became evident that 
even on this aspect of the problem alone a very serious difference of 
opinion existed between the British and American delegations. 
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That limitation should be carried out by categories of ships they both 
agreed, as they always had done, but the Americans wished to be 
free to build as many 10,000 ton cruisers as they felt necessary for 
the protection of their commerce, and, though ready to agree to a 
very moderate limit for the total tonnage of their cruisers, claimed 
the right to apportion this between large and small vessels without 
outside interference. It followed, naturally, that they claimed the 
same latitude as regards the calibre of the guns to be mounted in 
those vessels. 

The British delegation was in a different position. It was bound 
to insist on the right of this country to build a sufficient number of 
commerce-protecting cruisers to ensure that the patrolling of the 
Empire communications could be carried out, but this entailed cutting 
down the number of 10,000 ton vessels to quite a small figure, both 
for financia] reasons and in order to keep within the maximum 
cruiser tonnage which would have been allotted to this country. 

Many other finer points were brought out in discussion, and 
considerations such as the advantage already possessed by Great 
Britain in her ability to arm with 6-inch guns her numerous merchant 
vessels of large tonnage complicated the issue, but the progress made 
towards reconciling the two points of view was such as to cause some 
hope that agreement would be arrived at. This, however, was finally 
removed when a deadlock was reached over the question of the 
calibre of the guns to be carried by the 10,600 ton and smaller cruisers. 
The British delegation would probably have been able to accept the 
American position with regard to the number of 10,000 ton vessels 
the United States wished to build had the latter been willing to agree 
to restrict the calibre of the guns of smaller vessels to 6-ineh. 

It should be explained that the offensive strength of a cruiser with 
8-inch guns is estimated to be at least two and a-half times that of a 
6-inch gun cruiser, and the battles of the Falklands and Coronel had 
shown that the heavier guns were capable of keeping the more lightly- 
armed enemy out of range until he was destroyed. Though Mr. Gibson, 
the American delegate, deprecated the tendency on the part of the 
British Government to attempt “to prepare in time of peace for all 
possible contingencies of this character in time of war,’’ it was not 
unnatural that once the principle of parity had been accepted, the 
British delegates should have felt it necessary to take into consideration 
all the implications of the differences in number and gun power, not 
only of cruisers as a class, but also of the various types of cruisers. 
If to the Americans the British Government may seem to have placed 
too much insistence on the cruiser strength needed to deal with 
commerce raiders, it is possible that to the other delegations, the 
United States representative may have seemed to emphasise unduly 
the necessity for his country to possess a larger proportion of 10,000 ton 
cruisers than the other Powers, owing to its shortage of naval bases 
abroad. 

Apart from the details regarding numbers of cruisers and the 
calibre of their guns, other differences of principle—really of greater 

importance, as underlying the technical differences—were brought to 
light during the Geneva discussions. All the American proposals were 
based on the belief that naval needs were relative, not absolute, and 
that the fairest method of limitation was that of total tonnage by 
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classes, which left each country free to build the numbers and types 
of vessels suited to its needs. The United States delegate could never 
understand the British insistence on an exact number of cruisers, 
while the British Government could not accept the American claim 
for mathematical parity in each class of auxiliary vessel. Again, 
Lord Cecil himself—and still less the British Government—could not 
understand the American attitude in attaching vital importance to 
the retention of the right to put 8-inch guns in small cruisers, but he was 
not prepared to insist on the British objection to this if the success 
of the Conference were thereby rendered impossible. In his own 
words, “it seemed to be madness to allow the negotiations to break 
down on such a point,’ but break down they did; the Cabinet 
decided that no considerations would justify their giving way over the 
guns, and Lord Cecil found that he could no longer conscientiously 
act as their spokesman at Geneva ; he therefore resigned. 

Other points of difference widened the gap between the views of 
the two countries, but the consideration of these would entail too 
detailed an examination of the proposals put forward on both sides, 
and they have no direct bearing on the arguments for and against 
the naval compromise with France. There is, however, one point 
which is of importance. The suggestion made by Mr. Bridgeman at 
Geneva in June, 1927, and reiterated by Lord Cushendun last March, 
regarding a further reduction in tonnage of capital ships and in the 
calibre of their guns was received with as little enthusiasm in the 
United States as were the proposals regarding the division of cruisers 
into two categories, and the limiting of the number carrying 8-inch 
guns. Thereason for this was that with the ‘* Rodney ” and “ Nelson ” of 
35,000 tons, already in commission, Great Britain would, it was said, stand 
to gain by any agreement to limit future construction to 30,000 tons, 
while the prolongation of the life of capital ships to 26 years would 
result in still further superiority over America, whose ships of a similar 
type are older and would, therefore, have to stay longer in com- 
mission, and so prolong the existing inferiority. Ship for ship the 
British capital vessels.are of a newer type than those of the United 
States, and an extension of their life would, therefore, give this 
country an increasing advantage. 

Although only an outline has been given of the main points of 
difference between the lines along which the United States and 
British Governments wished to proceed, enough has been said to 
explain the surprise with which the publication of the terms of the 
Anglo-French compromise was received in America. It was felt 
that French support for the British thesis regarding the limitation 
of 10,000 ton cruisers and of ocean-going submarines must have been 
purchased by a promise to fall in with the French view as to trained 
reserves, and in the absence of any information from the Government 
regarding the exact terms of the compromise this opinion still prevails. 
At the same time the provisions as divulged appear to give so much 
advantage to France that speculation is busy as to the possible 
hidden advantages which may be expected to accrue to this country. 

One or two other points may be mentioned. Under the arrange- 
ment with France small cruisers are not to be subject to limitation, 
and this, it may be argued, is a point in Great Britain’s favour, since 
it is accompanied by the corollary that cruisers of 10,000 tons are 
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to be limited, a provision to which France was not willing to agree 
at Geneva in March, 1927. But it is difficult to see how this advances 
matters when the views of the United States are taken into considera- 
tion. That country has never raised any objection to freedom of 
building in respect of small cruisers, so long as @ Maximum total 
tonnage for all classes of cruisers was fixed—in fact, she has all along 
been consistently opposed to the principle of limitation by classes of 
cruisers. 

It may also be argued that France has now accepted the principle 
of limitation by categories of vessels, and, in particular has agreed 
to the limitation of the tonnage of ocean-going submarines. This 
is true, but it is more important to see what Great Britain has gained 
by this modification of the French position. If the American press 
is to be believed, she has obtained from France the acceptance of her 
view regarding 10,000 ton cruisers at the expense of the confidence of 
the United States. 


Some particulars of the terms of the compromise are printed in 
the “Chronology,” under France, October 5th. See also under the 
U.S.A., September 29th. 


Il.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Abyssinia. 


October Tth—Ras Tafari, Regent of Abyssinia, was crowned Negus at 


Addis Ababa. 


Argentine. 

September 26th.—The Chamber of Deputies, in adopting the Budget for 
1929, suppressed the item for the payment of the country’s membership quota 
of the League of Nations. 


Bulgaria. 
October 2nd.—It was learnt that the Minister for Foreign Affairs had 
authorised the Bulgarian Minister in Washington to sign the Peace Pact. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

September 26th.—The Nationalist Government issued a mandate ordering 
the resumption of interest and amortisation payments—amounting to 
10,000,000 silver dollars annually—on foreign loans based on the Salt Gabelle, 
thus relieving the Customs of responsibility for finding the funds, which they 
had been doing during the period of civil war and military government. 

The Shanghai branch of the Kuomintang presented a petition to the 
Nationalist Government opposing any participation in the Pan-Asiatic 
Congress due to take place in Kabul in November, on the ground that the 
Congress would be dominated by the Japanese “ for the purpose of enslaving 
other Asiatics.” 
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It also urged the Kuomintang to call a conference of Eastern races with 
the object of relieving the oppressed peoples, and to exclude the Japanese 
from it. 

The China Navigation Company’s steamer ‘‘ Anking ” was seized by pirates 
when on its way from Singapore to Hongkong, and the Chief Officer and Chief 
Engineer were killed, the Captain and Third Officer being wounded. All were 
British. The ship was taken to Honghai Bay, north of Bias Bay, after being 
looted of most of its cargo and of the property of the 1,400 passengers on 
board. 

September 30th—It was learnt in Shanghai that the drafting of the 
Constitution of the new ‘‘ model” Government had been completed, in the 
form of a basic law of 7 chapters and 57 articles defining the functions of 
the five Councils composing the Government. Supreme power was vested 
in the Government Council, which was to consist of not more than 15 members, 
and controlled the Army, Navy and Air Force. It was to be the sole organ 
competent to declare war, conclude peace, and negotiate foreign treaties, 
and its Chairman would be the Commander-in-Chief of all the forces, as well 
as representing the nation in all international affairs. 

It was understood that Chiang-Kai-shek would be the Chairman and that 
the new Government would be proclaimed on October 10th, the anniversary of 
the Republic. 

October 1st.—The Nationalist Government decided to establish a Relief 
Bureau in Peking to deal with the serious economic situation which had 
already developed, and was expected to iead to widespread destitution in 
the winter. 

A strike of the Postmen’s Union paralysed the postal services in Peking. 

October 2nd.—It was learnt in Peking that the draft of the law for the new 
Government would be finally considered at Nanking on the following day. 
In the draft were included three principles, formulated as follows: (1) The 
Sovereignty of the Chinese Republic shall reside in the Chinese people ; (2) 
The National Government shall be subject to the direction and supervision of 
the Kuomintang (Nationalist Party) ; and (3) the National Government shall 
hold all the governing powers in the country. 

So far no steps had been taken for the arrangements preliminary to the 
construction of the new capital of Nanking. 

The Postal Service employees in Shanghai went on strike, and presented 
a list of demands which included a 334 per cent. increase in wages and the 
organisation of a labour union, to be subsidised by the authorities. 

The strike in Peking was settled by the authorities agreeing to “ grant 
leave’ to the deputy commissioner whose removal the employees had 
demanded. 

October 3rd.—The postal strike in Shanghai was reported to be subsiding, 
a number of men having returned to work. 

In Peking it was stated that the Postmen’s Union had decided to present 
demands similar to those of the strikers in Shanghai, failing acceptance of 
which it would resume the strike. It was also stated that the postmen of 
Tientsin had come out in sympathy. 

The police of the French Settlement and of the International Settlement 
in Shanghai raided a house known to be the headquarters of notorious 
kidnappers and killed or captured the whole band. 

Miss Thompson, an English lady,-was shot dead, and Mr. Law, a British 
resident of Shanghai, was severely wounded just outside Shanghai. The 
assailants were not identified. 
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October 4th.—The official Kuomin News Agency announced that the 
law dealing with the Government re-organisation had received the approval 
of the Central Political Council and the Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee, and said ‘‘ the new law sets all doubts at rest regarding the 
supremacy of the Kuomintang Party, which not only creates the Government 
but directs and supervises its administration.” 

The Government Council was to consist of 12 to 16 members, and the 
Legislative Council of 49 to 99 members. By the terms of the law the five 
Councils were left to work out the details of their own organisations for 
themselves. 

October 5th.—A settlement of the Shanghai Postal strike was reached after 
a conference between the Postal Union and the Government. 

October 6th.—The Nationalist Government announced the issue of a loan 
at 98 per cent., and redeemable in seven years. The security assigned for 
the loan was the German Boxer indemnity. The loan was to be under the 
control of the Inspector General of Customs. 

Further details were published of the provisions of the organic law of the 
National Government. These showed that the Government would be com- 
posed of five Yuan (Councils)—Executive, Legislative, Judicial, Examination 
and Control. There would be a President and from 12 to 16 State Councillors, 
from whom Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the five Yuan would be 
appointed. | 

October 9th.—The Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang 
appointed Chiang Kai-shek to be President of the Government Council, and 
the following as Presidents of the five Yuan :—Legislative, Hu Han-min ; 
Administrative, Tan Yen-kai ; Central, I'sai Yuan-pei ; Judicial, Wang Chung- 
Hui; and Examination, Tai Chi-tae. 

Chang Tso-lin’s son, Chang Hsiao-liang, was appointed to be one of the 
16 State Councillors of the Government. 

The Government also included Feng Yu-hsiang, Yen Hsi-shan, Li Chai-sum 
and Sun Fo, besides the Presidents of the five Yuans. 

An American member of the China Famine Relief Committee in Lanchowfu, 
Kansu, in a letter to Headquarters in the U.S8.A., now published, described 
a rising of the Moslem inhabitants of Kansu, resulting in the massacring of 
about 200,000 Chinese, which had taken place at a date, not specified, sometime 
previously. No particulars had been received from any other sources of 
information, but it was stated that large numbers of troops were being sent 
to the district from Peking in order to crush the rebellion. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS AND RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 

September 26th.—Nationalist Mandate re Salt Gabelle. (See China : 
Internal Affairs.) 

Shooting of British officers of SS. “ Anking” by pirates. (See China : 
Internal Affairs.) 

September 27th.—Official recognition of Nationalist Government. (Sec 
U.S.A.) 

It was understood in Nanking that the Nationalist Government had 
confirmed the appointment of Mr. Edwardes as Acting-Inspector-General of 
Maritime Customs. 

October 2nd.—The Nationalist Government informed the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations that it would continue to co-operate in the work 
of the Preparatory Committee on Disarmament (in spite of China no longer 
being a member of the Council). 
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October 3rd.—-Raid on kidnappers’ headquarters by International Police. 
Murder of Knglish woman at Shanghai. (See China: Internal Affairs.) 

October Tth—News reached Shanghai that Mr. Johnston, Commissioner 
for Customs at Nanking, had been robbed, assaulted and almost killed by 
Chinese soldiers when returning home from his office. He was sent to 
Shanghai for treatment. he Chinese authorities had tried to hush the 
matter up. 

October 8th.—The Chinese Foreign Minister and the Italian Consul-General 
exchanged Notes for the settlement of the Sino-Italian incident at Nanking 
on 23rd March, 1927. 





France. 





September 29th.—Note regarding Anglo-French Naval Compromise. 
(See U.S.A .) 

September SO0th.—In a speech at Chambery, M. Poincare said that it was 
France’s intention to open negotiations regarding security and reparations 
as soon as possible, but pointed out that “ to be fair, any settlement of the 
reparations problem must guarantee to France on the part of her debtors the 
integral payment of what she has to pay to her creditors, and, in addition, 
net compensation for war damage.” He claimed that France had been 
promised security and reparations by the Versailles Treaty, and sought 
nothing beyond the fulfilment of these engagements. 

Speaking at Clermond-Ferraud, M. Millerand strongly protested against 
the policy of premature abandonment of the occupied Rhineland, which he 
described as the last guarantee France possessed, and also the only guarantee 
for the security of Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. He referred to the campaigns 
conducted in Germany for the evacuation and for union with Austria and the 
recovery of Upper ‘Silesia and the Danzig Corridor, and asked, if the 
Nationalists returned to power, could anyone say how much of the Kellogg 
Pact would be left to cover France and her Allies ? 

October 2nd.—A semi-official statement was issued to the effect that 
M. Briand intended to “ urge upon London the speeding up of the publication 
of the terms of the compromise, which is held to be necessary so as to dispel 
all misunderstandings with Washington.” 

The statement added that “ the British Government . . . objects to this 
publication until the Italian and Japanese Governments, which up to the 
present have only sent provisional replies, have made known their definite 
points of view.” 

October 5th.—The Echo de Paris published a summary of the diplomatic 
correspondence which resulted in the Naval Compromise with Great Britain. 
This consisted of three Notes: (i) A letter presented at the Quai d’Orsay by 
Lord Crewe on June 28th. (2) Reply of the Quai d’ Orsay, dated July 20th. 
(3) Reply of the British Foreign Office, dated July 28th. According to the 
versions of the text given, the compromise amounted, in effect, to an accept- 
ance by Great Britain of the following proposals put forward by the French 
Admiralty :— 

(a) For 10,000 ton cruisers subject to limitation, an equal maximum 
tonnage should be allotted to all the Powers. In practice, each Power 
would undertake to build only up to a stated figure, determined by its 

needs, during the period covered by the Convention. 
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(b) The same rule should apply to submarines. 

(c) Finally, two classes of submarines should be distinguished, as 
follows: Over and under 600 tons. Only submarines over 600 tons 
should be limited. 

October 8th.—In an article in the Quotidien, M. Henri de Jouvenel put 
forward a plea for aerial disarmament. He pointed out that aerial armaments 
“defend nobody, but threaten everybody, and particularly the civilian 
population.” 

Mr. Horan, the Paris correspondent of the Hearst Newspaper Syndicate, 
was requested by the police to leave France within a few days on the ground 
that he had published a State document without the consent of the Govern- 
ment, and his presence in the country was, therefore, considered to be 
undesirable. It was stated that he had been induced to sign a document 
undertaking to leave France on October 11th, on pain of being arrested if he 
refused to do so. 

Mr. Horan was regarded as having been responsible for the publication 
in The New York American of the letter sent on August 3rd by the Quai 
d’Orsay to French diplomatic representatives abroad concerning the Anglo- 
French Naval Compromise. It was understood that he admitted 
responsibility for forwarding the copy of the letter to his newspaper, but 
said that he had received it from Mr. Hearst personally (who was then in 
Paris) with instructions to have it published. 

It was stated in Paris that Mr. Hearst had obtained the letter from the 
French Section of the League of Nations in Geneva. 


Germany. 


October 1st.—The Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commissioner at Coblenz 
issued a new Ordinance prohibiting the possession by German subjects of any 
arms or munitions, and extending the meaning of the latter to include 
explosives, poisonous gases, or other products capable of being used in war. 
A special article delegated to the Allied Commander the right to allow the 
passage of the proscribed articles through occupied territory if consigned 
elsewhere than to Germany. 

October 4th—The Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission drew the 
attention of the German Government to the fact that the “* Count Zeppelin ” 
had flown over occupied territory without obtaining prior permission to do so. 

October 5th.—The German authorities in Coblenz expressed their regret 
to the Rhineland High Commission that, owing to an error of navigation, 
the commander of the “* Count Zeppelin ” had taken the airship over occupied 
territory. 

In a speech in Berlin, Baron von Rheinbaben, Parliamentary member of 
the German delegation to the League of Nations Assembly, referred to Great 
Britain’s relationship with his country. Britain, he said, which had been 
largely responsible for the Locarno Agreements, would destroy the very basis 
of the Locarno policy if, in close collaboration with France, she pursued a 
European policy which was opposed to Germany’s vital demands and to the 
treaties so solemnly signed. ‘The time had come when British policy should 
be challenged to examine this fateful question of the future development of 
Europe, and to draw the logical conclusions before it was too late. He 
concluded by saying that, without co-operation with Great Britain, there 
would never be a real German-French rapprochement. 
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Great Britain. 



















a September 29th.—Publication of United States Government’s Note re 
Naval compromise. (See U.S.A.) 

it Text of Commercial Treaty with Panama published. (See Panama.) 

ts October 2nd.—Statement in Paris regarding Anglo-French Naval 

“ Compromise. (See France.) 

October 5th.—Publication by Paris press of correspondence re Naval 

Compromise. (See France.) 

‘ October 8th.—Publication of Italian Note replying to Naval Compromise. 

. (See Italy.) 

l- 

Ve . 

" Hejaz, The. 

e October 8th.—It was reported in Jeddah that Sheikh Ibn Fadl, Chief of a 
clan of the Harb tribe, east of Medina, was in revolt against the authority 

‘ of the Wahabi King. 

vi 

)- India. 

. September 26th.—Demand for economy in League Budget. (See League 


of Nations.) 










Italy. 
October 4th.—Signature of Aerial Treaty in Madrid. (See Spain.) 
October 8th.—The text was published of the Italian reply to the Franco- 

British memorandum regarding the Naval Compromise. This upheld the 

Italian thesis of the interdependence of military naval and aerial armaments, 

and the extension of the principle of limitation to all States. It reiterated 

the declaration made by the Premier in June when he said that Italy was 
ready to accept a priori as the limit of her armaments any figure, however low, 
provided they were not exceeded by any Continental European Power. 

It also made clear the Government’s objection to any separate agreement 

between two of the five leading Powers, and repeated its previous declaration 

in favour of the limitation of tonnage as a whole instead of by classes of ships. 

It gave reasons for this latter view, referring to the strategic needs of the 

country and its special requirements in the matter of defence. 

Exchange of Notes with China regarding Nanking incident. (See China ; 

External Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 






















League of Nations. 

September 26th.—The Secretary-General was instructed by the Council 
to communicate to all States members of the League and the following non- 
members, Afghanistan, Brazil, Costa Rica, United States, Egypt, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Soviet Russia and Turkey, the model draft treaties just adopted by 
the Assembly for the peaceful settlement of international disputes, and to 
inform all these States that the Council was prepared to offer its services if 
desired. 

At the final session of the Assembly, during a discussion of the Budget, 
the Earl of Lytton expressed the grave anxiety of the Indian delegation at the 
upward tendency of the League expenditure as shown by the increase of 
1,700,000 Swiss frances, or nearly 7 per cent., on that of the previous year. 
This, he said, was due to the defective nature of the procedure of controlling 
and checking the Budget. India’s contribution was higher than that of any of 
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the other members which had not got permanent seats on the Council, and there 
existed in the country a feeling that the League did not carry out work of 
much value to Eastern countries, but gave most of its attention to the 
strengthening of European interests, and the question was often asked whether 
membership was really worth while. The Budget was then voted by 18 votes 
to 6, 11 of the States abstaining. India voted against it, but afterwards 
Lord Lytton withdrew his opposition for the sake of unanimity. His example 
was followed by the other delegations and the Budget was then adopted 
unanimously. 

The League Assembly also adopted model treaties of non-aggression and 
mutual assistance. 

Argentine’s decision regarding League membership. (See Argentine.) 

October 2nd.—Notification from Chinese Government regarding Preparatory 
Disarmament Committee. (See China: Leternal Affairs and Relations with 
the Powers.) 

October 4th—Refusal of United States Government to join Permanent 
Central Board (re Opium). (See U.S.A.) 

October 8th.—The Sub-Committee for the Unification of Customs Nomen- 
elature met under the Chairmanship of Mr. Fighiera and commenced the 
preparation of a draft of the proposed nomenclature. 


Mexico. 


Sepiember 27th—According to press reports a detachment of Federal 
soldiers was ambushed and attacked by insurgents on September 24th near 
Guadalajara (capital of the State of Jalisco). 

October 5th.—A band of 200 insurgents attacked the town of Huetamo in 
the State of Michoacan and killed several of the Federal garrison. 


Netherlands. 


September 26th.—The Executive Committee and General Council of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions passed a resolution that, taking 
into account the signature of the Kellogg Pact, in their opinion the conditions 
of security such as made it possible to apply Article 8 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations were now present, and that the promise made to the 
peoples of a re-organised world in which force had given place to law should 
now be kept. 

They invited all the affiliated national centres to take the necessary action 
in connection with their Parliaments and Governments, so that the inter- 
national conference for the limitation and reduction of armaments might be 
convoked as speedily as possible. 


Palestine. 

September 26th.—The Government issued an official statement regarding 
an incident which had taken place at the Wailing Wall on September 24th 
(the Day of Atonement) when the action of the police i in forcibly taking down 
a wooden partition had resulted in a quarrel with the Jews who were present. 
It appeared that the inspectorate of the Wakf had previously lodged a 
complaint that the Jews had violated the statws quo by erecting a partition, 
etc. ; they had promised to take down the partition but had not done so, 
on the plea that such work would have been a violation of the sacred day. 
Accordingly, the followmg morning the police were compelled forcibly to 
remove it. The Government, however, expressed regret at the manner in 


which this had been done. 
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September 27th.—The Jewish population in many parts of the country 
went on strike and held demonstrations, in protest against the action of the 
police in the incident of the Wailing Wall. 


Panama. 
September 29th.—T he text was published of a commercial treaty concluded 
with Great Britain, which had been signed on September 26th. 


Persia. 
October 5ih.—N otification re Peace Part. (See U.S.A.) 


Portugal. 
October 1st.—Application to Tangier Administration. (See Tangier.) 


Reparations. 

October 6th.—The statement of receipts and payments under the Dawes 
Plan, issued by the Agent-General for reparation payments for the month of 
September, 1928 (fifth annuity year), showed that the receipts for the month 
totalled 197,920,701.54 gold marks, making a cumulative total of 373,063,061 
gold marks. ‘The amount received by the Powers for the month was 
191,063,593 gold marks. 


Spain. 

A Treaty with Italy was signed in Madrid providing for the establishment 
of regular air lines between the two countries. A Protocol to the 
Italo-Spanish Aerial Navigation Treaty of 1927 was also signed. 


Straits Settlements. 

Ociober 8th.—The Rubber Restriction Repeai Bill was passed, providing 
for the removal of all restrictions on the export of rubber from British Malaya 
on Ist November, 1928. 


Sweden. 

September 26th.—The Government resigned. The King asked the Cabinet 
to continue provisionally in office. 

Ociober 1st—A new Conservative Ministry was formed with Admiral 
Lindman as Prime Minister. 


Tangier. 

October 1st.—The Portuguese Government requested the Tangier Inter- 
national Administration to appoint some of its subjects to posts in the 
Administration on the ground that the number of them living in ‘l'angier was 
very considerable and their interests important. 


U.S.A. 

September 26th.—It was stated in Washington that the Government’s 
replies to the British and French Governments regarding the Nava! compromise 
had been sent to the United States Embassies in London and Paris, and that 
they rejected without qualification the Anglo-French agreement as a basis 
for the renewal of an armaments discussion. 

September 27th.—The legal advisers of the State Department published 
their interpretation of the signing of the treaty between the U.S.A. and China 
as ** constituting full recognition of the Nationalist régime.” 

September 29th.—The text was published of the Unites States Note to the 
British Government regarding the Anglo-French; Naval compromise. This 
pointed out that the Washington Treaty regulated the first two classes of 
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vessels mentioned in the compromise, i.e. capital ships and aircraft carriers, 
and the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference would, 
therefore, only have to consider cruisers of 10,000 tons and under, with guns 
of 6-inch to 8-inch calibre, and ocean-going submarines of over 600 tons. 
The United States Government had always taken the line that limitation, to 
be effective, should apply to all classes of combatant vessels ; the compromise, 
however, provided for the limitation only of the 10,000 ton 8-inch gun type 
of cruiser, and this would mean the imposition of restrictions only on types 
peculiarly suited to the needs of the United States. 

With regard to the suggestion that there should be no restriction on 
6-inch gun cruisers, this was regarded as even more unacceptable than the 
proposals made by Great Britain at Geneva, and the United States Govern- 
ment made it clear it could not accept these cruisers as a separate class, since 
they were capable of being made into highly efficient offensive vessels. As 
6-inch guns could be mounted on merchant ships, the proposal would place 
the United States at a “ decided disadvantage,” and was “ contrary to the 
principle of limitation as applied to important combatant types of vessels.” 

As regards submarines, the United States Government would gladly see 
them abolished, but if this were not done, they should be limited to a 
reasonable tonnage or number. 

Dealing with the question of limitation generally, the United States 
Government could not “consent to proposals which would still allow the 
unlimited building of certain types of highly efficient fighting ships, while 
imposing restrictions on types peculiarly suitable to American needs.” 

The Note then recapitulated the proposals put forward by the United 
States Government at the Geneva Conference, and stated that it remained 
willing to use its best efforts to obtain a basis of further limitations satis- 
factory to all the Powers, and was willing to take into consideration the special 
needs of France, Italy and any other Power for the particular class of vessels 
deemed by them most suitable for their defence. For instance, the Powers 
might be permitted to vary the percentage of tonnage in classes within the 
total tonnage, a certain percentage to be agreed upon. “If there were an 
increase in one class it should be deducted from the tonnage to be used in 
other classes . . . a proposal along these lines made by Great Britain . . . 
would be sympathetically considered by the United States.” 

An identical Note was addressed to the French Government. 

October 2nd.—Bulgarian Government's decision re Peace Pact. (See 
Bulgaria.) 

October 4th.—The formal adherence of the Soviet Government to the Peace 
Pact was received by the State Department through the French Embassy. 

It was announced that the United States Government had declined to 
participate in the work of the Permanent Central Board of the League of 
Nations, established by the Geneva Opium Convention of 1925, because 
“the Convention does not deal adequately with the control, production and 
distribution of raw opium and cocoa leaves and their derivations.” 

October 5th.—The State Department announced that it had received a 
notification from the Persian Government of Persia’s intention to sign the 
Peace Pact. 

October 8:h.—Publication of Italian Note replying to Naval Compromise. 
(See Italy.) 


U.S.S.R. 


October 4th.— Receipt of reply to Peace Pact in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 
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III.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


PRINCIPLES AND PENCE. 


At the Ninth Assembly a more than usually prolonged discussion took 
place over the Budget of the League, and this year it assumed a somewhat 
loud note. Whether it showed more sense of proportion than usual, is a 
different matter. 

The League Budget for the coming year showed an increase of £60,000, 
a sum of money to be paid out of the pockets of 54 nations of the world, and 
involving Great Britain in an increase of about £6,000. Various proposals 
were raised by delegates—that this sum should be cut down by some £40,000, 
that the League Budget should be stabilised at about £1,000,000, and so on. 
The Fourth Committee and the Assembly in full debate refused to allow the 
League to be forced in these kinds of ways, into a financial Procrustes bed. 
The Budget was passed, amounting to 27,026,280 gold francs, or £1,061,050. 
To this Great Britain will contribute about £106,000. 

There was a curious unreality about many of these discussions on the 
League Budget: ‘‘ an absurdity,’’ as Professor Baker puts it, ‘‘ in wasting 
so much time over a few hundred pounds, when the League Budget is more 
rigidly examined and controlled than any national budget in the world.” 
Kiven now, after nearly nine years of existence, after a large increase in member- 
ship, and a vast increase in the regular routine work of the League, the 
expenditure is only some £220,000 more than in 1920. The Secretary- 
General was fully justified in observing last month that when he looked at the 
various chapters ofthe Budget and reflected on the multiplicity of the tasks 
that the League was discharging all over the world, he was astonished at 
the moderation of the estimates. That individual States may think that they 
are contributing, relatively to other States, more than their share towards the 
League is likely enough. Indeed, in one or two instances, India for example, 
a good case can be made out for a reduction. 

But no such case can be made out for using such a claim to bomb the total 
of the League Budget; still less so,if the claimant protests that in return for 
its contribution the League ought to do more, i.e., spend more money for the 
country in question. 

In fact, a point which will have struck many observers of this last Assembly 
is the haphazard way in which attacks were made on the Budget; there 
was no coherent, no concerted plan among the delegates. For example,it 
is puzzling to find delegates urging at one moment a big reduction of the 
Budget and at the next an increased expenditure, quite half as big, on a new 
Drug Mission tothe East. It was more like aseries of sporadic demonstrations 
for saving a few pounds here or there, without apparent reference to what 
Dame Edith Lyttleton insisted was the important thing, the ‘“ principle ”’ 
at the back of the work the League was doing. If the work is worth doing, 
it is worth paying for. If the League’s work is worth while, it is absurd to 
cavil at paying for it an annual sum smaller than that of a decent-sized 
submarine. 

In actual fact it can certainly be shown that the League in various ways 
is lightening national expenses by more than the amount of a nation’s con- 
tribution. And it is well known that most of this year’s Budget increase 
was due to work involved in carrying out the Economic Conference. The 
Kconomic Consultative Committee, of which one of the chief officials of 
the British Board of Trade was a member, declared in so many words 
that it had ‘‘ proposed only such work as in its deliberate opinion 
is worth much more than the necessary expense it would entail.’ 

Now for a few details in the discussion on the Budget. Among the 
criticisms of the budgets prepared by the Secretariat and the International] 
Labour Office it was alleged that there was less control exercised than in the 
case of national budgets. This criticism is not borne out by the facts. For 
the International Labour Organisation, for example, which during one period 
of the discussion was singled out for attack, the procedure is as given below, 
and it is mentioned because the ordinary reader may perhaps be less familiar 
with the details of International Labour Office budget machinery than he 
is with that of the Secretariat and its organisations. 
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In April the estimates for the coming year—in the first place drawn up 
by the Office—are submitted to its own Governing Body, which by Article 393 
of the Peace Treaty, is placed in control of the office. But before the estimates 
are submitted to the Governing Body every detail they contain is closely 
scrutinised by the Finance Committee, which cuts down or eliminates any 
proposal which it does not consider to be absolutely justified. After the 
adoption of the Budget bythe Governing Body, before its presentation to the 
League’s Fourth Commission, every item is again examined by the 
Supervisory Committee appointed by the Council of the League. Finally, 
the Fourth Commission deliberates upon the detailed estimates in September. 
The estimates are, therefore, under close scrutiny for more than six months 
before they are finally sanctioned. Nothing so drastic in the way of 
examination and scrutiny is applied to national estimates. 

In Lord Lytton’s speech on India’s contribution to League expenses 
he said India felt that so far the work of the League had been of little use to 
her. A wholly different view was expressed at Geneva last year by Sir Atul 
Chatterjee, speaking in the International Labour Conference, not as High 
Commissioner, but as an Indian for his country. On his election to be 
President of the 1927 International Labour Conference, and speaking of the 
growing importance of the industrial problem in Asiatic countries, he 
recognised that the International Labour Organisation had ‘ not neglected 
its great responsibilities in this matter.”” He added that all were aware of the 
two important enquiries now in progress, one in respect of industrial conditions 
generally in Asiatic countries, and the other on the question of what has been 
called ‘* Native Labour.” Addressing his fellow delegates he said ‘“ the 
profound influence that has been exercised on recent industrial legislation 
in India by the decisions of this Conference and by the activities of this 
Office is known to you all.” 

Sir Atul referred to the difficulties of the Government of India in framing 
and passing social legislation when there were but few organisations repre- 
sentative of workersin India. He welcomed the influence of the International 
Labour Organisation in the development of the trade union movement in 
India, in which ‘‘ the Government and Legislature of India has signified thei 
interest by enacting legislation conferring substantial privileges on registered 
trade unions.” At the close of his speech he used these words: ‘ The 
International Labour Organisation stands as a living proof to the hundreds 
of millions of workers in the Kast of the immense value of cordial co-operation 
between the State, the employers and the workers, and of the outstanding 
advantages to be gained by progressive and constitutional development in 
measures promoting social welfare and international harmony.” It would 
seem, therefore, that on its own industrial side, at least, the League is held 
to have something practical to offer India in exchange for her contribution 
to the League Budget. 

This Budget question has been treated here at some length, not because 
the attack on the cost of the League intrinsically deserves it, but because 
there may come a point, if this kind of thing goes on, when, for example, the 
League cannot hold a Conference—perhaps one of supreme importance, for 
the simple reason that it would cost too much, would add too much to the 
year’s expenses. Economists have their proper function, but to make a 
fetish of economy may become the very essence of extravagance. 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 





IV.— NOTICES. 


1. The International Conference of Christian Trade Unions opened at 
Munich on September 26th. 


2. The International Iron Congress was held at Bilbao during the week 
ending September 29th. 


3. An International Congress of Popular Art was held in Prague from 
October 7th to 13th. It was organised by the Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation of the League of Nations in Paris. 


4. An International Congress dealing with Wireless Telegraphy and Law 
opened in Rome on October Ist. 


5. The Fifth Congress of the Fédération Internationale des Unions 
Intellectuelles opened in Prague on October Ist and was attended by 150 
delegates, representing 18 countries. 


6. The Ninth Conference of the International Institute of Agriculture 
opened in Rome on October 10th and remained in session for ten days. 


7. An International Congress was opened in Utrecht on October 4th on 
questions affecting the interests of the international cattle and meat trade. 


8. The forty-second session of the Administrative Council of the 
International Labour Office was opened in Warsaw on October 5th. 


9. The first International Conference of representatives of the Ship- 


building Industry met in Paris on October 7th under the auspices of the 
International Chamber of Commerce. Twelve countries were represented. 


V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1928. 
Oct. Sth-14th. *41st Session of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office - .. Geneva. 
10th-14th. Fifth International Conference of Industrial 
Psychology .. Utrecht. 
». 22nd-27th. Thirteenth International Red Cross Confe ‘rence The Hague 
Nov. 1llth-13th. International Goodwill Congress. New York. 
(World Alliance for International Frie ndship). 
26th. *League of Nations International Conference on 
Statistics oe Geneva. 
Dee. 10th. Pan-American Conference on Arbitration and 
Conciliation .. .. Washington. 
»  12th-14th. International Conference on Civil Aviation .. Washington. 
1929. 
May 16th-25th. Fourth Pacific Science Congress Java. 
July 8th. World Congress of International C hambers of 
Commerce .. - .. Amsterdam. 
—, International Congress of Nurses ‘ Montreal. 
Aug. World Jamboree and Fifth Internat ional Scout 
Conference .. a .. Birkenhead. 
International Pacific ¢ ‘onference ; .. Kyoto. 
Nov. Institute of Pacific Relations Conference .. Kyoto. 


*League of Nations. 
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